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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however 


great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 


nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no othe 
subject are new textbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 


| S 


wll 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not ol 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
welling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


. 
Democratic Pedagogy 
Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “goose-step” pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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Volume VIII 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
THROUGH SERVICE! 

We are in the flood tides of history! 
Higher and higher sweeps the current of 
events carrying our ship of democracy into 
new ports and unaccustomed harbors. The 
rising tide is sweeping away ancient land 
marks. We are all caught in the swift eur- 
rents, moving at tremendous speed, we 
hardly know whither. We are embarked 
on the Adventure of the Ages with little of 
scientific charts and maps, and our poor 
vision suffices to see only to a very limited 
horizon, our **dead-reckoning’’ based on all 
we know of previous direction of currents, 
and tides, danger points, and rocks and 
shoals must be relied upon if we make port 
safely before the tide recedes. Many barks 
will be engulfed, others stranded on the 
shore! Not only are we in the flood tide, 
but we are caught in the maelstrom of cross 
and counter currents in the midst of storm 
unprecedented in its violence. Have we 
true and tried pilots? Have we wise offi 
cers? Have we a crew of able seamen? Or 
are we Sailing to an unknown port with a 
mutinous crew, discontented officers and 
no pilots at all? Truly our ship carries a 
precious cargo—the destiny of our chil- 
dren, the future of the world! Are we 
awake to the perils to all we hold dear and 
worth while, or are we deluding ourselves 
with the faney that there are no perils to 
be encountered or that the favoring winds 
of chance will blow us safe to port? 


As always, war brings out the best and 


1 Address before the Conference of State Execu 
tives and Directors of Vocational Education, Wash 
ington, July 13, 1918. 
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worst in nations and in individuals. A re 
flecting man who mingles with his fellows 
to-day, discerns wonderful reservoirs of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice, on the on 
hand, and sordid greed and seramble for 
power on the other: heretofore undiseov 
ered and latent possibilities for service, on 
the one side, and tragic misuse of energy 
and talent on the other; here the vision and 
there the shortsightedness. But we may 
well be proud of our present achieve 
ments, if pride does not blind us to our 
defects for grave defects there ar even 
if tremendous unrealized assets have been 
revealed. It is the part of wisdom to take 
stock of both, and it is my purpose to put 
before you in rather broad strokes, with 
little detail, some of the assets with which 
we as educators may build, some of the de 
fects we must overcome, if we really are t 
make the world safe for democracy 

Three or four years ago there were not 
lacking keen eritics who doubted if our 
people had any ideals. Those ancient vir 
tues, thrift, frugality, the ‘‘word as good 
as the bond,’’ reliance upon hard work, the 
desire to give rather more than less of 
value, seemed to many to be disappearing. 
We were told that we were on a sort of na 
tional ‘*joy ride’’—sham, pretense and ex 
travagance the keynote of our living. As a 
people we were not coherent, we were with 
out a common purpose, or common stand 
ards of duty, patriotism and ideals of serv 
ice. If true, and there are many evidences 
that these criticisms were in part true, how 
far we have gone since in developing a na 
tional conscience Call to your mind the 


hundreds of instances of sacrifice and serv 





‘ome within your own experi 


es one to six, Saving and earn 
ng it in Liberty Bonds 
them over to the Red Cross. 


thousands of children sewing, 





doing their part in the cam- 
paign of merey. Think of the change 1n 
heart that makes us proud of a patch on a 


Think 


of our willing conservation of food. Think 


sa bond in our pocket. 


of the thousands of men enduring disecom 
rts, separation, that they may serve where 
needed, and chafing that the day is not long 
enough to do a tenth of the things thev are 


mpelled to do. Think of the 


hundreds of 


} 


thousands of yvoung men going forth 
tle like the knights of old, inspired by no 
less @lorious a purpose than the valiant 
‘rusader. And noblest of al 


Let one of them 


think of the 


I must not weep, but only bravely smile, 
Still thinking all the while 


That, in some rosy haven where he lies 


By a most gracious Heaven-granted chance 


He smiles at me—my boy who died in France! 


In Franee—I don’t know where. 

He thought I would not let him go 

Dear, foolish boy, and brought me flowers 

And petted me and tried so to prepare 

My heart for his great news. How could he know 
That I had read it in his deepened eyes 

And sudden manly ways? 

proud that I could rise 
To his fair dreams. He thought that I loved 


He was so 


And so I did, until one night they drowned 
A stately ship whose bravery has crowned 
Her beauty for the centuries to praise. 
Since then I did not cease 

To rear about my splendid boy great towers 


Of pray’r that he should fight with courage high 
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And that, if need be, bravely he should die. 

I prayed that he might fight, if die he must, 
Matched man to man with hope in ev’ry thrust; 
That in his last encounter he should meet 

A man who fought with grave and gallant gracé 
And, while the blows fall, in the other’s face 
Be written admiration; so the last defeat 
Would not taste bitter from a foe so brave. 
This boon I eould not help but crave. 


dreams a mother’s thoughts employ! 





And yet I know 
I who love courage so 


When through the dawn their faint shapes were de 


and of all the allied nations. Out of th 
mothers’ travail and sorrow is born the 
hope of the future; a hope that will become 
reality, only as we, part cularly charged 
with molding life and eharacter, rightly in 
terpret causes and principles, catel 
vision, and with knowledge and wisdom, 
plan, organize and build a broader svstem 
of edueation and 
has vet seen. 

Out of a vear of war there is brought, as 
never before, a realization of certain basie 
What are 
some of them? Let me enumerate. 


essentials of life in a democracy. 


1. You love whom and what you serve. 
We have always recognized that as a fun- 
damental fact in family life; we now know 
it is equally applicable to national life. 

2. The realization of extreme danger of 


industrial, commereial, educational and 
military unpreparedness. 

3. The recognition of the perils of short 
sightedness. A few years ago a distin 
guished American on his return from a 
celebrated hunting trip, said the gravest 
defect in our people was their ‘‘ parochial- 
mindedness.’’ Events have shown he was 
right. We have never thought in ‘interna- 
tional terms. Even to-day there are thou- 


sands of people apparently more con- 


? 
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cerned with the preservation of so-called 


state’s rights than with killing off once for 


all the idea that might makes any degree 
of diabolical fiendishness justifiable and 
right. We are hardly national-minded yet, 
and we must get on our way to interna- 
tional mindedness and that right quickly. 

4. Liberty means efficient service, and 
efficient service means doing something 
well, and that ability to do comes to an in 
dividual or a nation only as a result of 
training and practise. 

The Hun is at the Marne! 
ports are in danger. The Allies against 


The channel 


fighting for their 
Why? 


Because we, living in a fool’s paradise of 


superior numbers are 
lives with their backs to the wall. 


fancied security, have never had, and have 
not now, a well-thought-out and organized 
system of national training applicable to 
On the 


contrary, our whole plan of education and 


peace times as well as war times. 


training has been one of extreme individ- 
ualism, which has as a natural result be 
come the key-note of our national life. 

We have been a nation of individualists. 
As such our whole economie life, until re 
cent years, has rested on two things—ex 
ploitation and competition. We have 
passed through a century of exploitation of 
natural resources with all its attendant 
evils of waste, graft, political corruption, 
sweated-labor, strikes, capital versus labor, 
monopoly, child-labor, inadequate protec 
tion of the worker, and so on. In a coun 
try so rich in natural resources as ours these 
things could go on for a century or two 
without coming to the breaking point. We 
rather prided ourselves that we had no 
need to learn conservation and coopera- 
tion. We have been prone to measure suc- 
cess in terms of dollars. Now don’t mis 
understand me—I am not drawing an in 
Nations 


growing pains,’’ and 


dictment against a whole people. 


in their youth have 


_ 
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we are still a young nation. No one will 
deny, I think, that in the last twenty years 
remarkable progress has been made toward 
justice, using the word in its broadest sens: 

social, industrial, economic and political 

We were not alone in unpreparedness or 
fancied security. To a greater or less dk 
gree all the allied nations refused to read 
or even look at ‘‘the handwriting on the 
wall.”* Hlow many people in this country, 
England and Canada had ever read Bern 
hardi’s ‘*Germany and the Next War,’’ b 
fore the invasion of Belgium Usher's 


had been on the market 


‘Pan Germanism’”’ 
with practically no sale for months prior 
to August, 1914. The statements and pre 
dictions in these two bo kks have been ar 


velously verified by 


Lord Roberts preached prepare Iness all 
over England against almost unanimously 
hostile public opinion. Facts, frequently 
are disturbing to comfort and comy 

A few statesmen knew. but political ex 


pedieney forbade stating all they knew, and 


in all probability almost universal apathy 
to the whole matter would have prevented 


re wnition of thy truth. } a thes told ; 


So the world drifted until a catastrophe 


has shocked us into some realization of 
a — oe + 13 . . vr 
national aduties and ol Parlions, n atiol 


and deficiencies. 
The Hun is at the Marne! Why? Bi 
cause Germany has organized her resources 


in just the opposite manner. 


trate. 

The Germans have for nearly thirty 
years been following consistently a national 
poliev from which they have gained three 
large ends. First of all, they have taught 
their people a loyalty and devotion to cour 
try by a system of life and training which 


has within it the elements of sacrifice, duty 
and efficiene, Second, thev have 
same scheme of life and of training, mad 


their people the most efficient pe ople on tne 








globe in the activities of economic and in- 
dustrial pursuits; using the term industrial 
in its widest sense. Third, by this same 
system of life and of training, they have 
prepared their people with the spirit and 
the efficiency necessary to carry on war, 
even a damnable and unjust war, in such a 
way as to astonish the world. 

Ilow have the Germans done this? In 
contrast with our procedure they substi- 
tuted duty and obligation to country for 
our American splutter about rights and 
privileges. They have inculeated this from 
the date of birth, by the same sound prin- 
ciples of pedagogy which have found their 
way into effective schemes of vocational 
and prevocational preparation around the 
world. The child catches the spirit of this 
from the German household where the 
father and mother have, as a result of the 
regime of life and of training, come to re- 
gard duty to country and sacrifice for 
country as the eardinal principle in their 
social, political and religious creed. We 
shall never get that result in America until. 
as the result of years of a training program 
ditferent from the one we are now follow- 
ing, every American household is reached. 

Rights with the Germans grow out of 
duties; privileges out of sacrifices ; solidar- 
ity is secured through the medium of an 
entire nation performing all its daily work 
in the home, field. shop, factory or the ad- 
ministrative position from the standpoint 
of its service to country. 

In addition to this the Germans require 
every person in the kingdom to prepare 
himself well to perform some task which 
the country needs. It may be the care of 
children, or the growing of a crop, or the 
mastery of a trade, or the discovery of a 
new dye, or the formulation of a new plan 
or organization in social procedure, or gov- 
ernmental administration; but always the 
life voeation is performed and measured 
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from the standpoint, not only of what good 
the individual may get from it in pay and 
position, but what the country may get 
from it in peace, or in a time of crisis. 

In most cases preparation for a calling 
serves the double aim of the needs of peace 
and of defense. In many instances young 
people in Germany pursue training and 
practise as avocations fitting them to meet 
the needs of defense in those cases where 
their regular employments are connected 
indirectly or not at all with defense. 

These employments are known. The 
facts with regard to every one’s prepara- 
tion and ability are catalogued. When a 
crisis comes, a tornado, a flood, a riot, an 
epidemic or a war, the government from its 
records is able to call any one or every one 
necessary to perform as an expert any 
needed service. In short, Germany mob- 
ilizes the entire nation for the purpose of 
training every individual into an effective 
patriotism, an effective economic and in- 
dustrial life, and the effective practise of 
war. 

No better account of the way in which 
the Germans have been able to use the re- 
sources, the earnest preparation and toil 
and achievements of her people gained in 
times of peace, for national emergency can 
be found than the articles by Andre Chera- 
monde appearing from time to time in the 
Atlantic Monthly during the last two years. 
In these he shows how the German train- 
ing plans have not only welded a whole 
people into a national consciousness and 
solidarity of purpose, but also trained them 
so as to have expert resources to meet every 
exigency—agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, military, naval, nautical, financial, 
political, social, economic and even ethno- 
logical. 

True, an ambitious autocrat has seized 
upon these resources and used them for an 
unholy end for which he has been pre- 


| 
| 


sacra ae 
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ring tor twenty vears; but it is also true 

it thus far he has been able to make the 
rest of the nations of the world look very 
weak and incapable, except for their daunt- 
ss spirit and courage, in every field of 
ndeavor connected with the war—diplom 


; 


macy and administration, organization, ap 
ition of science and invention, mobiliza- 


nm of man-power, the effective employ- 


ent of mechanics, technicians, and engi 
ers and scientists llow to secure the 


sume efficiency for the pursuits of peace 
thie needs ot national ct tense. and at 


same time to shoot t through and 


rough with the spirit of a true democe 
v. is the problem that hes before the 
l"nited States, Canada, France, Italy, Bel 


im, England and all the rest. 
Perhaps the greatest outstanding fact of 
vear's experience in war is the depend 
- of fighting strength upon men trained 
is mechanies, and the mechanisms which 
ey must be trained to use. Our common 
tion of an army has been infantry. We 
have mental pictures of infantry units 
parade drill, and we have seen in print 
ind in the movies, pictures of infantry in 
trenches under fighting conditions, but rela 
vely few people to-day realize that an 
irmy of a million men would be divided 
pproximately as follows: 
et us suppose that we undertake to have 
200,000 men fighting in the’ trenches. 
That means that in reserve, going and 
‘oming, and in replacement divisions, there 
would be approximately 200,000 more men. 
In addition, there will be in rest stations, 
hospitals and otherwise disposed of, either 
in preliminary or special training, approxi- 
mately 200,000 men. To support that num- 
ber of trench fighters there must be 400.- 
000 men who are mechanics of more or less 
training and skill. These men will be 
found in machine gun companies, artillery, 


signal corps, tank corps, in field repair sta- 
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tions, and Dase r pair plants nh the trans 


portation divisions of all corps, and very 


large numbers of men in the quartermaster 


and medical Orps engaged in transporta 
tion of men and supplies, the running, up 
keep and maintenane f automob ma 
trucks, and all the m nism nected 
therewith. 

It was the apparent b f of army offi 
Clals at the MULLS | Wal i 

velv Tew mechanics and I ins would 
be needed. This view was based upon th: 
notions ot wartare as it Was practised 


previous wars. When the need 


recognized, it was felt that an abunda 
rf such men ib supp | 

era dr ift hat ~ » Say } " 
that l i m ni men bD " . 

twenty-one and thirty-one s 

eral draft there would be fow ipprox 
mately 400,000 men with sufti ls 

ical skill to make effective use of the tre 


mendously complicated machinery of mod 
ern warfare, and that they could be quickly 
sorted out and classified by 
ready methods of classification necessarily 
prevailing in cantonments. It was quickly 
found that this method of obtaining met 
did not operate with precision in placing:a 
man according to his skill, and would not 
produce at best more than a quarter of th 
number needed. A mere glance at t en 
sus figures of the distribution of m n me 
chanical trades, and « mparisons Ww nh tne 
total exempted becauss 


production of war materials and ships, and 


the number of probable rejections for phys 
ical disabilities, would have predicted this 
in advance. Then it seemed to bi eve 

that the selective draft by reaching dow: 
into deferred classifications would produce 


the number of men needed, but this proved 


to be mpracticab . HeCAUSt Oot the hnter 
ference with necessary war industries 
Such facts as these illustrate ir national 
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propensity to guess rather than to plan. 
Let us point to a few specific illustrations 
of particular needs and shortages. 

There were needed in the Signal Corps 
not less than 18,000 men as operators of 
wireless apparatus. The Shipping Board 
and the Navy needed as many, and prob- 
The number of men who could 
be spared from commercial telegraph work 
to undertake this and still keep the com- 


ably more. 


mercial and war business of the country 
going was insignificant ; hence, we have had 
to train in rather ineffective ways as com- 
pared with what would have been possible 
had we thought about this and planned 
about it in advance. 

One of the most effective means for quick 
repair, for destroying mechanism that must 
be left in the hands of the enemy if retreat 
becomes necessary, and an equally effective 
of destruction when in 
enemy territory, is the torch of the oxy- 
acetylene welder. It had been stated that 
the Germans had 20,000 trained men fitted 
to the complicated work with 
metals and 40,000 men fitted to do rough 
work when the war opened. It has been 
stated by those in possession of all the facts, 
that 200 was a large estimate of the num- 
ber of expert welders in this country and 
not above 2,000 were reasonably expert. It 
is worthy of remark that this has been a 
subject for training and instruction in the 


instrument an 


do most 


schools of Germany for fifteen years. 
The strength of a modern army is in 
proportion to its number of truck drivers; 
it is in proportion to its number of men 
who can operate and maintain army trucks 
and tractors. That main reliance of the 
army ‘‘the famous army mule’’ is a pic- 
turesque figure of the past. Two hundred 
thousand drivers, auto repairmen and gas 
engine repairmen is not too many to sup- 
port and keep in the trenches 200,000 fight- 


ing men. I might go on, did time permit, 
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and illustrate this matter further, but here 
we are facing an army program for 4,000,- 
000 men, a contract to build sufficient ships 
to transport the men, to build destroyers 
and a protecting fleet, to manufacture and 
forward supplies, clothing ,munitions, guns, 
automobile, tractors, tanks and every other 
to 
transport all these over our railroads and 


mechanical device of modern warfare; 


maintain and equip those roads, and manu- 
facture the steel and every other product 
that goes into these things, to take out of 
our mines the coal and iron, and not yet a 
and fit- 
this ti- 


comprehensive scheme of training 
ting for efficient performance of 
tanie task. 

We have been following popular slogans, 
such as—‘Liberty Bonds Will Win the 
War,’’ ‘‘Food Will Win the War,”’ 
‘Ships Will Win the War.’’ We 


spent our energies on devising remedies for 


and 
have 


acute symptoms, but, thus far, no one has 
brought forth a slogan that—‘Only Or- 
ganization and Team Play Will Win the 
War.’’ After the war will come the settle- 
ment of the problems of reconstruction, 
and nothing will suffice but an indomitable 
spirit and a trained skill. 

As one gropes about seeking to discover 
causes, reasons, principles in social organi- 
zation and probable results of the present 
struggle, he is impressed with the—shall I 
say—irreverent way in which some ideas 
almost too big to be comprehended because 
of the intricate adjustments they involve 
are bandied about with an air of finality. 
One says, ‘‘The nation that is prepared for 
war always finds a war, there must then be 
disarmament after this war ended.’’ 
Another ‘‘See what Germany’s 
boasted efficiency has brought the world to, 
national inefficiency is to be preferred to 
national perversion.’’ Again we hear, the 
reconstruction of the world and its com- 
merce, arts and industries will occupy the 


is 


says, 


—- 
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tire attention of the nations for a cen- economic, industrial, financial ) ems 
iry, the question of war will take care of will be settled thereby Heaven forbid 

tself. All such shallow, specious state If peace should come to-morrow, ou ird 
ents indicate a most feeble attempt to est task is still before us. It is vastly s1e! 
tate vague hopes, and an ill-defined faith difficult as it is, to mobilize an army than to 
something not understood. demobilize it, and create anew a it has 
You have in Germany the epitome of the been destroved How are you going 

Darwinian theory of evolution. The iron preserve in the oncoming generation the 
iw of the survival of the fittest earried to ideal of service and make it an eff ve 

ts logical conclusion. You have a social  strument for reconstructio! llow are vou 

philosophy expressed by Nietzsche, organ- going to orga SOK so as to substitute 
d into a working system of government vision and telliget . shor 

trol, which brings to the test of the  sightedness? How a1 lg lar 
ventieth century the question, whether or antes h di un 
the biologic law is the final law of inheritors of the produet of ou 

mental and human development. the rights of liber and train tl} . 
John Fiske attempted to show us that the hose rights to advance Civilizat if 

truggle for existence and the survival of short, how are you going to transm 

fittest were not the ultimate principles impulses and emo s of 
which an enduring eivilization would in motive power of to-morrow How } 
future be based. In his analysis he’ in the past trained our boys and girls 
shows that up to a certain point there is_ the rights and _ duties = ship 
alogy between the evolution of a species, Largely by talking about it in a n ! 


f an individual, of a family, of a nation, 
put bevond that there are facts of develop- 
ment not to be explained without recogniz- 
ng other motives, causes and forees. In 
every person you have capacity for indi- 
dualism and idealism, selfishness and 
altruism, every virtue and its opposite vice. 
Which set of characteristics do you wish to 
develop? Upon that choice rests democ 
racy. Merely saying, glibly, we choose the 

tter way, will not accomplish the purpose. 
We must organize our resources as effi- 
ently for democracy as Germany has for 
autoeracy, or in the long run liberty as con 
eived by the allied nations can not endure. 

What shall we learn from the tragic les 
sons of four vears of warfare and our pres- 
ent situation? Shall we assume that mili- 
tarism is going to be crushed for all time; 
that internationalism, the dream of the 
poet and closet philosopher, is to come with 


the signing of a peace treaty; that colossal 


less sentimenta way, by prov 
maxims, by listening to Fourth 


and Memorial Day orations pit 


arouse emotion and impulse, and w 
giving an outlet in action to tl In ! 
and desire. Instinct and impulse l to 
desire, desire seeks expression in act ! 

peated action forms halits. Good in 1ises 
inhibited create bad habits. Pati im 
pulses denied expression in action result i 


bad eivie habits; and you have bred 


ference, cynicism, the profiteer, t 
tician who temporizes and trades 


sonal preferm nt, and a moral 
lauds worldly success, no ma 


which 
obtained. 
We have left to private agenei 


at best can reach OnLY a few, the mo 


tive training in ideals of servic 


have (I refer to the Boy Scouts and 


organizations), but the motives and 


which appeal to the vouth of te: 


yt qu ty 
tter how 
s, whiel 
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later lose their interest, and with character- 
istic prodigality we allow even the valuable 
work in molding character done by such 
agencies to be dissipated, instead of build- 
ing on it by supplying and requiring addi- 
opportunities for self-expression 
through genuine service. 

If we have the vision to perceive and the 
genius to organize the emotion, the senti- 
ment, the true patriotism existing in our 
young people to-day, we can fling this chal- 


tional 


lenge to the future—Democracy shall live, 
How may he 
The task is 
difficult but these principles are clear: 

1. The breeds 


fishness and which has been fostered by our 


military autocracy shall die! 
accomplish such a program. 
individualism which sel- 
geographical position, our undeveloped re- 
sources and constant temptation to exploi- 
tation, ves and by our boasted system of 
education, must be merged into a social and 
national consciousness. 

2. The aristocracy of wealth, the growing 
class distinctions of the last fifty vears must 
be replaced by national unity, or we have 
a democracy in name and not in fact. 

3. Accompanying these, we must rid our- 
selves of the notion that a state, per se, in 
many respects, is anything more than a 
more or less convenient geographieal di- 
vision, and that the nation is paramount 
only in time of war. Nationalism fitted to 
make this country a safe abiding place for 
our children must come about more rapidly 
than can be effected by the conflicting laws 
of forty-eight state legislatures. 

4. Democracy can surely be preserved 
only by immediately organizing our insti- 
tutions—law, and all other 
means of social control—so that in truth 
we may ‘‘ promote the general welfare, pro- 
vide for the common defense and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.”’ 

We should have right now a national 


education 
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commission with sufficient resources to put 
before congress an adequate study of the 
principles underlying what may be called 
for lack of a better term national well-be- 
ing and security. Now don’t 
stand me, I’m not talking about military 
training in the sense the term is generally 
Congress has half a dozen bills be- 


misunder- 


used. 
fore it, which so far as I am informed, have 
nothing in them which would produce any- 
thing more than the alleged military train- 
ing compulsorily given at the land-grant 
colleges, which, as a measure to promote 
either ‘‘the arts of peace or war’’ 
proven to be as ineffective as any method 


has 


yet discovered. I do mean a system of 
training predicated on such ideas as the 
following : 

1. National well-being demands that, in 
the interests of sound social economy and 
national security, every child shall have a 
chanee to have a sound, vigorous body. 
Removable physical defects should be re- 
moved, if not at private expense then at 
publie expense. 

2. National well-being demands at pub- 
lie expense the development of physique 
and physical strength. The record of phys- 
ical defects revealed by our entrance in war 
is appalling. 

Complete reports on the physical condi- 
tion of men as revealed by two and one half 
million records are not yet available, but 
the results of a study of 315,000 regis- 


trants reveal the facts shown in the table 


below. 
Per Cent. 
Accepted 
Number and 
Urban and Rural Rejections Examined Rejected 
1. Urban areas, total persons 
physically examined ..... 35,017 
Sees Oe ee 25,048 71.53 
NE sien be cae aw 9,969 28.47 
2. Rural areas, total persons 
physically examined ..... 44,462 aah 
PEE, sk cechcaseveeeens 32,030 72.04 
POD ks en ewisieseveean 12,432 27.96 
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Selection was made of a typical set of 
cities of 40,000 to 500,000 population, and 
an equal number of cases in rural areas. 

3. National well-being demands _ that 
every child shall have an opportunity to 
discover his powers, his abilities, and a 
chanee to exercise them. This means a 
tremendous extension of educational op- 
portunity. 

4. National well-being demands that all 

young people shall learn to perform useful 
public service through groups. Team work 
of the best kind such as exemplified in the 
Scout organization and Junior Red Cross 
should he seized upon as one of the best 
outlets for leisure time yet devised, and a 
source of valuable training. 
5. National well-being demands that self- 
discovery and opportunity for development 
shall function in doing at least one thing 
well. To this rule there should be no ex- 
ception, rich or poor, boy or girl. The fact 
that some people need not earn a living 
has no bearing on the point at issue. Effi- 
cient democracy consists in having as many 
able bodied units as possible, every one Ca 
pable of rendering a service society needs, 
both in peace or in emergency. This means 
effective vocational training. 

6. National well-being demands that 
every boy be further trained to apply what 
he has learned to possible military emer 
geney duty, by actual practise. Every 
civilian employment is represented in the 
Army, Navy, or in the essential industries 
for their support. At an appropriate age, 
every young man should give a suitable 
period to performing his skilled task under 
military direction and control. Our c¢an- 
tonments should be preserved as national 
training grounds, and every man between 
the ages, say twenty-one and thirty, should 
spend two or more weeks of the summer 
vacation there, keeping in practise in his 


military specialty, or in lieu thereof, 
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should show that he has kept in practise 
by publie service actually performed. 

7. National well-being demands equiv 
alent opportunities for preparation for 
every woman. How can it be done? From 
the standpoint of national well-being there 
are several occupations yet in their in 
faney, for which women are peculiarly 
fitted. In a large way in a real demo 
racy, the nurture and care of children w 
for a long time to come be much more a 
oncern of the state than heretofor Pub 
lie nursing, home visiting, the neighbor 
hood center for distribution of pure mikk. 
and disseminating the information regard 
ng feeding and care of infants, the de 
velopment of the school as a socia enter 
the leadership of girls’ organizations an 
playgrounds, all afford an outlet for a 
trained skill in social service, and an oppor 
tunity to develop resourcefulness and init 
ative. These are but hints and in no sense 
begin to cover the field. There are girls as 
well as b VS with mechanica aptitudes ; 


hev should have their chance for training 


There are few emplovments in which some 
women can not find an outlet for their 
tastes and ti lents, We have issumed the 
arts of the household to be those in which 
women are or should be particularly in 
terested, and have built up school courses 
to meet the assumed need Why not be 
sensible and Say that girls should Ve an 
equal opportunity for self-discovery with 


bovs and when aptitudes are discover 


equal Opportunity to develop their specia 
skill ? 

| said a. 2 ent ig \\ should have 
immediately t nation ) sion ! 
petent to get at the facts, and set in motion 
a national organization of training ré 


sources. May I leave with vou a few tent: 
tive suggestions regarding the scope of 


what I believe to 


Vniversal Neri / io Vational Well he nd 


e necessary in A Plan of 
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and Security. This applies to every boy 
and girl, and makes no artificial distinction 
hetween rich and poor, native or foreign- 
born; it is intended to be universal in its 
scope. It is intended to be broad enough 
to protect us from foes within our borders, 
as Well as those without; to protect our na- 
tional ideals—yes, morals, if you will; to 
teach citizenship by participation in it; to 
discover aptitudes ; to strain so as to be 
able to render an effective service; to pro- 
vide opportunity to practise rendering it; 
to teach how to work in group organiza- 
tigns and in large organizations for a com- 
mon purpose. Responsibility would nat- 
urally gravitate to those able to discharge 
it. Given desire to serve, understanding 
of how to serve, ability to serve, ability to 
carry responsibility, and you have char- 
acter. Join character with sound physique 
and skill and you have an efficient citizen. 
Given efficient citizenship and you have 
the essential for an enduring democracy. 
Preliminary Training.—As an essential 
school course 


part of every elementary 


there should be a substantial amount of 
teaching of ethics, civies and the duties of 
a citizen in a democracy. Through regu- 
larly organized publie agencies there should 
be practise in performing the duties of citi- 
zenship by some such methods as are now 
employed in the Scout Organizations. 
Between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
remains in 


one who 


school should receive under federal super- 


every young person 
vision, at least a year’s training in a recog- 
nized voeation. Under guidance by teach- 
ers and vocational advisers there should be 
wide latitude in choices, but there should 
be strict performance of the duties and 
every person should be required to attain 
definite standards, varying, of course, with 
the complexity of the vocation and the 
So far as pos- 


eapacity of the individual. 
sible this training should be given as a part 
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of school or college training for those an- 
ticipating entering professional life, but 
there should be effectively supervised prac- 
in shop, manufactory, office, 
farm, hospital, laboratory, or what not, so 


tise store, 
that the training may constantly be sub- 
jected to test under actual working condi- 
tions. In all voeations where skill can be 
obtained only by continuous service in an 
occupation, such period should be given 
and the person should be kept in practise 
thereafter as described in the following 
section. 

school between 


For those the 


ages of fourteen and eighteen years there 


leaving 


should be devised a plan of cooperative 
part-time work which should continue the 
training of the individual and bring him 
to a point of real skill in his chosen work. 

Subsequent Training.—Between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one all persons 
trained in accordance with the above sug- 
gestions should be mobilized in large groups 
for a period of organized training, during 
which they will apply to military or emer- 
geney duties the knowledge and skill ob- 
tained through the education, training and 
actual participation in productive work. 
This period should be long enough to en- 
able the citizens as a unit in a large organi- 
effectively in the 
Investigation 


zation to participate 
duties of national security. 
and practise will show how long this in- 
tensive training period must be. It may 
be six months, or even a year. 

Following the kind of training described, 
there should be for several years thereafter 
a continuation of the application of knowl- 
edge, training and skill so gained, by mob- 
ilization in vacation camps, which, as sug- 
gested before, might well be the canton- 
ments now owned by the government. 

Training of Foreign Born.—In order 
that immigrants may be fitted to partici- 
pate in the duties of citizenship, at least 
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all between the ages of fourteen and thirty- 
one should be required to learn English 
within a given period, or leave the country. 
In addition, they should be mobilized, as 
may be found advisable, under such condi 
them to their 
effective service for national security and 
that 
may have the benefit « 


tions as will train render 


defense. is suggested for those who 


a continuous train- 


f 
hood. 


ing process from child 


Opportunities for Service.—Given this 


systematic training, an equally systematic 


record, which ean be earried out onlv 


through a national organization, and a 


eard catalogue extending down into every 


city, town and village in the land; in the 
event of national calamities, other than 


war, such as a great flood or crop failure, 
should have 


able to 


or any other emergency, we 


national resources to draw upon 
cope with the emergency, and participation 
in such work should be under 
federal control and not left to voluntary 
the 


trophe, such as a flood or a great fire, the 


necessary 


agencies. In event of a local catas- 
training division in that particular region 
could be mobilized for immediate service. 
Opportunity for National Defense—In 
the event of war, the entire population, 
which has been through this training and 
practise in actual service, should be mob- 
ilized so far as necessary either for: (1 


) 


war service: (2) munition service; (3 


maintenance of industry, including agri- 
culture; (4) remedial service, such as nurs- 
ing, ete.: (5 


for by the dislocation of ordinary 


miscellaneous service called 
peace 
conditions. 

All this would result in the organization 
of social resources that would promote a 
feeling of national solidarity which can be 
obtained only by participation in actual 
It would provide an outlet for the 

It would 
applicable 


service. 
enthusiasm and ideals of youth. 
result in a national efficiency 
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either tO times ol peace Or Tilne Ss Ol Calamity 


and war. Obviously, under any economi 


conditions likely to prevail In our time, 


such effective use of the time to be given to 
training can be brought about 
tional subsidy 
Doubtless you have already raised in your 
mind the question regarding cost. Let me 
remind you that during the current fiseal 


vear the government is spending $12,000 
£0) OW) 


Mue! 
n futile 


000,000 and is planning to spend 
000,000 during the next fiscal vear 


of our expenditure has 


and 
heen avoided had we known how to 


and the 


heen wasted 
effort experiment, wl ‘ould have 
effectively the arts of peace 


war. <A 


appropriated each vear, 


fraction of the money wasted 


would suffice to 
put into effect a training program which 
would produce the results described. The 
federal government should recognize, under 
present methods of distribution of wealt! 
its financial obligations in 


promoting a 
system of training that never again will 
leave us in the desperate situation we hav 
found ourselves since war was declared, 
which is a result of our American laissez 
faire policy of years standing, namely, let 
other agencies outside those under public 
supervision, control and support, give the 
training for participation in citizenship, 
participation in production, participation 
in service. In a vague way the public real 
izes that the training which has been given 
in the past is too expensive, both in terms 
terms of human life and 
know that 


is entirely 


and 
We 


conditions it 


of money 


happiness. now under 


emergency and 


hopelessly inadequate. 


If we face facts we must agree that not 


only our national life and destiny, but also 
the fundamentals of freedom are in extreme 


peril, for a number of causes which can be 


analyzed, classified and means of safety 


found, provided we as a people are ready 
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to face facts and conditions, deal with them 
in the clear light of reason without prej- 
udice, the trammels of outworn 


tradition, without selfishness, with no other 


without 


purpose than that glorious ideal,— 
Let all the aims thou aimest at be thy Coun- 


try ’s, God's, and Truth’s. 


Failing this we are unworthy citizens of a 


country consecrated in heart to a noble 
ideal. 

Out of the world stress may we not an- 
ticipate a ‘‘re-birth’’ greater than the his- 
torical period known as the Rennaissance ? 
Giod grant it! 

C. A. Prosser 
DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL IN THE PRESENT 
EMERGENCY! 

IN the vear 1917, 2,500,000 men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one years 
were examined for the national army. Of 
these 34 per cent. were found physically un- 
fit for military service and were rejected. 
Many of these were rejected on account of 
remediable defects. Just how many we do 
not know, but probably somewhere between 
30 and 40 If we the 
lower figure then about one out of every 


per cent. accept 
ten men of draft age is unfit for military 
service beeause of remediable physical de- 
fects. In other words, because we have 
failed to do our social duty. 

But that is not the whole story. Of those 
who were accepted as being without phys- 
ical defects, a large proportion were lack- 
ing in the strength, endurance and general 
organie power necessary for intensive mili- 
tary training. This defect had to be made 
good by months of purely physical train- 

1 Address before the Department of Secondary 
Education, National Education Association, July 
2, 1918. 
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ing in the training camps. The work of 
the Department of Athletics of the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities has a 
significant part in the development of our 
national army. 

Here then are two facts: a large amount 
of rejection for physical defect, much of 
which could have been easily remedied in 
school years; and a large amount of un- 
developed physical capacity, all of which 
could have been developed during school 
years. If physical education means any- 
thing worthy of respect, it means that these 
undeveloped resources of human capacity 
and human happiness should be conserved 
Whether we think of these 
wasted resources in the terms of soldiers of 
the the future, or 
merely as citizens of the future, we must 
realize that this is a real problem, and 
that it demands for its solution high in- 


and developed. 


future, or workers of 


telligence and genuine sacrifice. 

It may be excusable that it was left to 
the first draft to discover that 34 per cent. 
of physical incompetence in the male pop- 
twenty-one thirty 
At any rate that water has 


ulation between and 
years of age. 
gone over the dam. It may be excusable if 
it is left to the draft machinery for the 
next two years to discover the physical in- 
competence of the boys now nineteen and 
twenty years of age who annually will be 
taken up by the draft. It may be that it is 
excusable for these two years to lay upon 
the over-burdened army machinery the task 
not only of discovering defects but also the 
heavier tasks of repairing defects and of 
giving that elementary physical condition- 
ing without which military training is im- 
possible; but I submit that it is the wisdom 
of the fool to stand idly watching the 
splendid procession of boys of high school 
age marching by to the terrible and search- 
ing realities of the next few years and take 
no steps to prepare them for the test. 


— 5S 
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There are in the United States approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 boys of high school age. 
Of these,there were enrolled in secondary 
schools in 1916 750,000—approximately 15 
These are the selected youth of 
intellectual 
opportunity. 


per cent, 
the nation, selected either by 
capacity or by economic 
These boys of high school age will play an 
active and vital part in the war; on the 
hattlefield, on the seas, in munition works, 
in ship yveards, in seientifie research—in all 
military, semi-military, industrial and civil 
services. Unfortunately the high school 
reaches only 15 per cent. of them—the 
selected 15 per cent. It is a service and a 
duty of the highest patriotic import that 
mfronts our high schools: to develop to 
its full capacity this potential man-power. 
The high school that does less is an in 
We need only to take 


seriously the findings of our own Commis- 


stitutional Hamlet. 


sion on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Kdueation and of the sub-committee thereof 
on phx sical education. The commission de- 
clares that health is the first aim of second 
iry education; the report of the sub-com- 
mittee on physical education outlines in 
general terms a program for the realization 
of that aim. That program calls for: L., A 
areful health examination; IT., a healthful 
environment in home and school; III., in 
struction in health problems; IV., physical 
activity, specifying minimum requirements ; 
V., school eredit. 
that ] propose. 
Under the Revised Selective Service Reg- 


It is thus no new thing 


ulations for Physical Examination of the 
Provost Marshal General there are four 
Classes; those who are free from defects 
ind are therefore fit for immediate train- 
ing for general service; those with reme- 
diable defects who may be made fit by 
corrective measures; those with non-reme- 
diable defects who, however, are capable of 


limited service ; those who are totally unfit. 


This 


method of procedure in the high sehy 
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classification 


naturally su 


the present emergency 
l. A thorough medic 


tion of all high school boys and classifica 


tion approximating the draft classification 
This must be done with intelligence, dis 
eretion and svVmpathy n such a Way as t 
encourage, not to discourage those who are 
found to have defects I greatest kind 
ness and the greatest si I ild be 
rendered a boy ha pope \ lefect 
would be to reveal to | the nature 
the defect, the itations { 
poses upon hin and thi thod ver 
coming or obviating the defect This will 
preserve self-respect and _ st 

bition. 

In schools with a w levi svst 
of physical education this w ve 
little that is new In schools | ‘ to 
fore have neglected this first pru 
physical education, vill be wis ril 
with the senior ss. T seniors 
but one vear in wh yr IS 
ground. Personally I would then take tl 
entering pupils e second veal ipils 
and the third vear pupils in that order 

Il. There should bi ) h school grad 
uates in Class II. Corr e and! 
measures should be earetull res e 
Whatever treatment is r quired shou d 
insisted upon, and the eliminat t! 
defect or progress toward tl natie 
of the defect should be an absolu ond 
tion to graduation. S W require sur 
gical treatment, son lical tr 
a great many more wW require correct 
exercises and practise ygien ibit 
The opportunity r expert and rv 
sourceful teacher o sical tri y 
verv great 

Some will dissent fr this drastic reson 
to compulsion. I will not argue that po 
now, except to say that you require st 


rhiy Sic il 


eXatTnina 
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dents to remedy defects in their written 
English as a condition to graduation—not 
to mention algebra, Latin and various other 
Why not a sound 
and educated body as a condition of grad- 


formal requirements. 


uation? The curse of compulsion, how- 
ever, can be alleviated by putting the 
matter upon an honor and contest basis. 


Kmulation and eredit for achievement will 
avail much for the development of a phys- 
ical conscience. 

Ill. For students of class I, those free 
from defect, there is required an intensive 
and varied program of physical training 
under discipline to develop strength, en- 
durance, muscular skill, alertness, coopera- 
tion under leadership, and the other phys- 
ical and social qualities essential alike in 
No boy of this 
class should receive a diploma who has not 
received and profited by such training to 
the end that the waste of time now incident 
to conditioning soldiers may be reduced to 
a minimum and to the end that high school 
graduates who go into civil pursuits may 


military or civil pursuits. 


be capable of rendering maximum service. 

This will require time. Two hours a day 
is the minimum—one hour for disciplinary 
exercises under strict plan and direction; 
one for recreational exercise, giving free 
play to individual preference. 

The repertory will inelude at least: Set- 
ting up exercises for loosening up and dis- 
cipline; athletic games—individual, group, 
and representative; defense games, boxing 
and wrestling; swimming, wherever pos- 
sible. 

In addition, physical labor outside of 
school may be included as a substitute for 
part of the exercise. This will require 
analysis of the character of the museular 
work and its 


processes involved in the 


proper evaluation in terms of physical de- 


velopment. 
Above all athletics must be utilized and 
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extended—a part of the training of every 
boy. The testimony of the commanding 
officers of the training camps is uniform as 
to the value of athletics as preparatory 
military training—not the virtuoso athlet- 
ics Which has flourished in our schools and 
colleges largely because athletics in the 
early days was regarded as an illegitimate 
scion of education, but the mass or social- 
ized athleties that reach all students. ‘‘T 
have observed’’ says one, that athletes as- 
similate discipline quicker than any other 
class of men. Their experience in athletics 
has taught them the necessity for discipline 
and team work.’’ Another, ‘‘the man who 
has indulged in any form of athletics, es- 
pecially competitive athletics, has aequired 
the spirit which, though he be tired out and 
practically all in, will enable him to call 
battle for the last effort 
whereby he has won boxing matches, base- 
ball games and foot races.’’ Another, ‘*team 
work, the team spirit, the company feeling 
and pride are very important in fitting 
men for the test of battle. Developing the 
above is greatly helped by competitive 
athleties.”” Another: ‘‘To sum it all up: 

‘*Tt makes men more alert physically and 


on himself in 


mentally. 
‘It develops leadership, 
dience and inspires a spirit of loyalty and 


teaches obe- 
professional pride. 

‘Tt teaches a man to do the right thing 
under the stress and strain of combat. 

‘*It provides the soldier with something 
to do in leisure hours, keeping him in better 
physical and moral condition. 

‘The natural result of such training is 
a superior fighting man.’’ 

One of the tragedies of American educa- 
tion is the failure, in any large and general 
way, to understand and capitalize this rich 
resource of physical and moral education. 

But what of the girls? Are they not to 
be thought of in this emergency? My an- 
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swer is that everything | have asked for 
Racially, the 


the boys I ask for the girls. 
educated vigor of woman is more important 
than that of man. 

Is such a program an iridescent dream ? 
That depends largely upon the high school 
teachers. If we cling pathetically to the 
little old gods—the academic fetiches—we 
have worshipped so devoutly progress will 
he slow indeed. If we are able to free our- 
selves from the subconscious legacy of the 
ascetie and scholastic habit of thought and 
look with level eves upon this great op- 
portunity we ean accomplish much. The 
public mind is awake and sensitive. It 
needs but directing vision to make it act. 

W. S. SMALL 
U. S. BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE HARVARD BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Tue Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance is undertaking a survey of occupational 
opportunities for crippled sailors and soldiers. 
The proposed investigation will include the 
industries of Massachusetts and neighboring 
New England states. This work is under- 
taken in cooperation with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men of 
New York City. A preliminary study of the 
coppersmithing industry has just been com 
pleted, and the Bureau is now engaged in 
studying the opportunities in other trades and 
various manufacturing lines. 

Dr. Bert J. Morris, formerly registrar of 
the College of the Pacific at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has recently been added to the staff of 
Mr. Charles H. Paull, who has 


been in charge of vocational education in the 


the bureau. 


Solvay public schools, has also joined the 
bureau to assist in this investigation. In 
cooperation with the Solvay Process Com- 
pany, Mr. Paull has just completed an inter- 
esting report upon Americanization. 

War emergency courses in employment man- 
agement are being given at Harvard at the 





ince, Mr. Roy W. Ki They ar 
with the intent f supplying tra 
the persons w re needed : 
muniti plants 1 other ! 
enterprises t su se su rs 
selection pr t tr a 
nd gener r ( 
> tT | Vv the ¢ ] 
R f the War Ind s Board \ 
th re persons wW ! r 
employment manag | 
riven a leave S e t tte 
eks of instru iffered Harvard 
lar courses have bi es shed 
versity of Rochester, the Car ] 


versity, the University of Califor 
Detroit. A preliminary course, des 
give factory experience to pers 
otherwise qualified to enter these 


be ng conducted at (¢ leveland. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA HOSPITAI 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


COMPLETE recovery for almost all 


13sv crippled cl ildre n treat d this Vv ir 


University of Iowa hospital has 
about under the provisions of the Perk 
The annual report up to July showed 
crease of 400 cases over the number tre 
any preceding year 


Deformities constituted the largest 1 


of cases treated; 628 children were virtual] 


constructed to normal physiques. Ey 


nose and throat cases were also abundant, t 


being 496 with cleft palates, hare lips, « 


eases and similar afflictions of a congen 


ture. Other cases came under pediatric 


eases of the skin, medical and surgi 


In addition to the 120 hospital admissi 


the average month to the Perkins wards, 


more are usually 


out-patients wi 


treatment under the direction of Dr. . 


Steindler, in charge of the work 
The sun treatment which has been en 


so successfully by Dr. Steindler 
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tuberculosis of the bone will be amply provided 
the new Children’s Hospital, the first 
building to be erected on the cam 
River. The building be- 


$150,000, has a 


tor at 
unlversity 
pus across the lowa 
ing constructed at the cost of 
12-foot terrace n the south side of both wings 


eeled 


ch windows opening off from their 


to which patients through 
rooms. 
the 


hos 


kept with 


Chere during the entire win er, as is now 


practise on the roof garden at the main 
pital for tuberculous pat 
their wounds exposed to the sun 


| he 
th spital 


thirty-acre tract surrounding the 
will 


furnish a playground for 


Perkins “ kiddies ” where they may regain the 


use of helpless limbs. Much attention is be 


tet f +4 litt 
Thess L1ULLIE 


Lig paid to the rehabilitation of 


Hands that have been rendered ust 


‘ ripples. 


less through infantile paralysis are 


work and play until the muscles become ac 


tive. Molding clay, reed work and simple con 


truction work are all taught under a specia 


supervisor, so that as their bo 


the children may learn wholesome play and 
usetul arts 

Hand construction rk makes the poss 
bilities of muscle education much simpler for 


the upper than the lower extremities,” says Dr. 


Steindler. To exercise muscles of the legs, sp 


gymnasium equipment 


1 day in this reconstruction work is a fixed 
par f the Perkins child’s schedul 


COURSES AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


WAR 


In order to meet the evident desire of the 
War Department to qualify young men while 
in college as rapidly as possible for military 


and other national service, Northwestern Uni- 


versity proposes two new courses of study 
based largely on military training and sub- 
jects immediately connected with military 
service. The first course makes provision for 


a student to secure a bachelor’s degree in 


three vears from the date of his admission to 
college, prov ided he spends the two intervening 
The 
hours of military drill a 
plans of the War 


summers in study or military training. 


course includes six 


week in conformity to the 


Department, with a large amount of mathe- 
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matical and scientific study. It is equally 


valuable to men planning to enter the Navy. 


The requirement for the bachelor’s degree re- 


mains 120 semester hours as before, and the 
usual courses in English, foreign languages 


and history are but other courses 


bearing on the life and physical condition of 
pr yminent place. The 


the soldier are i 
and the 


riven 


chief difference between this course 


ordinary course for a degree is that work com- 
monly elected by the student has been re placed 
The saving of one 


by military subjects. year 


of time and the preparation for military or 
naval service are the notable features. 


The 


for 


university further proposes to open the 


way younger students to profit by the 


provision of the War Department for 


instruction in offering a 


coll ves, by 


course for conditioned students. By 


college 


this arrangement young men with not 


three units of entrance condition may 
» provided that if eight 
een vears of age 
Army Training Corps in acco 
plan of the War Department. 

een vears of age 
scribed course 
ing eighteen vears. 
deticiencies 


entrance 


up 
course for a bachelor’s degree in 
including such of 
The 


includes mil 


mers as are necessary. program ar 


ranged for such students 


training, English, mathematics, a foreign 
guage and a laboratory science. It is the de 
War Department to 


members of the Students’ Army Train- 


clared intention of 
retain 
ing Corps in college until they reach the draft 
age unless urgent military emergencies should 
arise. These changes in the curriculum hav 
been made as war emergency measures and it 
is expected that they will be discontinued at 


the close of the war. 


THE EDUCATIONAL BUDGET FOR NEW YORK 
CITY 


the Board of Edu 
has 


just been made public, calls for an increas 


THE tentative budget of 


cation for the coming fiscal year, which 


over the present pay of teachers, and amounts 
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Tue Pennsylvania State Educational Ass 


ciation will meet at Harrisburg from Decem- 


January 2. 
THROUGH correspondence with state depart- 


ments of education the Bureau of Education 
2.000 


added 
] 


mailing list 


has recently new publie high 


schools to its of secondary insti 
tutions. 

Ex: M. Rapp, superintendent, Berks county, 
Pa., was among the first to encourage the play 
festival idea. The Mav issue of the Public 
School Bulletin, issued in the interest of the 
Berks County Schools, contains an account of 
the eighth annual play carnival and contest 
Keystone State Normal 


A play festi- 


which was held at the 
School at Kutztown on May 14. 
val is given annually by the public schools of 
Chester Thomas A. Bock, 
tendent, at the West Chester State 
Included 


called to its support the enthusiastic endorse- 


superin 
Normal 


in this year’s meet, which 


county, 
School. 


ment of the principals and teachers of the 


county, were contests in declamation, compo 
singing, athletic 


sition, spelling, arithmetic, 


events for both boys and girls, field events, 


tests for girls, exhibition of 


athletic badge 
typical games and contests 


conservation, sewing, knitting, seed corn ger- 


in bird boxes, food 


mination and cow judging. 
Frank Rexrorp, head of the 

Farm Labor of the New York Board of Edu- 

cation, calls attention to the necessity for ar- 


Division of 


rangements whereby high-school students now 
be released from re- 
October 15 without 


at work on farms may 


school until 


turning t 
sacrificing their standing in scholarship. Mr. 
Rexford says that it would be difficult to get 
students to remain on the farms until after the 
harvest unless it was clearly understood that 
they were not to be put into the January ex- 
aminations on the same basis as students who 
have been at their books since the opening of 
the term. “ Remaining on a farm for more 
than a month after school opens means that 
these students will be just that much behind 
the rest. Consequently some form of credit 
will have to be adopted in respect to them, in 
order that the performance of a valuable and 
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entail a disadvan 


patriotic service may not 
tage to their school progress,” he said. 


Scarcity of farm labor in Massachusetts for 
the harvesting of the crops has im 
pelled Henry B. Endicott to eall 


schools for help. In a letter sent to Payson 


upon the 


Smith, commissioner of education, he suggests 


that the shortage might be met by an exten 


sion of the work among school boys in farm 
The possibility of a 
school schedules is spok: n 


Smith believes that t 


~ 


service. modification of 


ministrator. Mr. 


schools can fo d adm his 


cooperate W ith the 


tration by extending the plan by which high 


already are allowed to remai 


school boys 
the farms until October 12. Mr. Smith als 
suggests that 
into effect in 


the harvesting situation is critical. 


one-session days may be put 
wns wher 


He is now 


superintendents 


a limited number of t 
in communication with 

} } 
schools, 

W AR-TRAINING classes are he ing CO! ducts d 
sixteen cities and towns of Pennsylvania. In 
struction is being given in six different army 
occupations, including radio and buzzer, aut 
repair, machine-shop work, blacksmithing and 

J. 
ls 


Thirty-two (32 


carpentry. evening classes 


are now in operation. The classes are open t 
qualified men, from eighteen to thirty-one, wh 
expect to enter the army. Most satisfactory 
reports are being received from men who hav: 
entered the service after having received pre 
The fol 
lowing places are on the honor roll: Allentown, 
Bloomsburg, Butler, Erie, Harris 
Hazleton, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton, Shamokin, 
West Chester, Wilkes-Barre Williams- 
port. The work of these classes is being econ 
ducted under the supervision of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and the Penn 
sylvania Bureau of Education in 
cooperation with the War Department. Any; 
school district desiring to establish war-train- 


liminary training in these classes. 


Easton, 
burg, Johnstown, 


and 


Industrial 


ing classes should communicate with W. P. 


Loomis, supervisor of industrial education, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Texas has 337 teachers’ cottages at the pres- 


ent time, according to the report of Stat 
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sought by which the teaching of Spanish is to 
be required in the public schools of the United 
States. 


A pian drawn up by French architects for 
the rebuilding of Saloniki and the preserva- 
tion and restoration of the old Byzantine 
monuments of the city, such as churches, etce., 
some of which are of great historical interest, 
includes the building of a university and other 
seats of learning, recreation parks and a long 


walk and drive on the sea front. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


SHALL WE CONTINUE TO ADVOCATE 
REFORMS BY FALSE ARGUMENTS? 

Tue answer of June 29 to my criticism of 
June 15, entitled “Some Further Considera- 
seem to call 
The 


a personal contro- 


tion of Prussia and our Schools,” 
for further discussion to clear the issue. 
writer is not interested in 
versy, but in the truth or falsity of the state- 
ment that the American common school sys- 
tem, particularly its organization in a uni- 
form eight-grade system, was in its origin an 
importation from Prussia.. 

My opponent has charged in his last article 
that I am not only a defender of Prussian 
education of the past but, because I have 
denied the validity of his interpretation, an 
advocate of its further imitation in the pres- 
ent. Were the question at issue a personal 
one, it might be replied that nowhere in the 
controversy has there been such an imitation 
of Prussian methods as that used by my 
opponent in his last article in raising a smoke 
cloud under cover of which he retreats from 
the main attack, to execute flank movements 
detached but 


one of these charges, may I suggest that the 


against arguments. To repel 
in which the 
held by some 
Rather it 
is due to the fact frequently illustrated, that 


main reason for the disesteem 


history of education is now 


educators is not the one assigned? 


it is much easier to justify educational beliefs 
or practises or to advocate an educational 
change by an appeal to prejudice or to igno- 


rance, or to base an argument on emotion or 


on assumptions, than it is to go to the trouble 
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The tendency of educators 
educational 


to get the facts. 


always has been to determine 
questions on the empirical basis of their own 
experience, or at best on that of their contem- 
poraries. 
For these reasons it may be true, as my 
opponent asserts, that the history of education 
But it must be observed that 
an eclipse is a natural event in the progressive 


order of great forces; that it has no terror to 


is in eclipse. 


those who intelligently apprehend its causes; 
that it argues no detrimental limitations of 
the luminary, but merely that an opaque body 
has come between the observer and the source 
of light. 

My original criticism was made because an 
had 


referred to in 


educator of repute written an article 


widely the public press and 
the youth of the 


American common 


reach 
that the 


was an 


in magazines which 


land, 


school 


charging 

system from 
Prussia. This 
holds, is false: 


robs early American 


importation 


argument, the present writer 
and that the acceptance of it 
educators of the honor 
of one of their greatest achievements and 
early American democracy of the credit of 
one of its best results. 

Professor Judd introduces one line of argu 
omitted 


because of 


ment whieh was from my earlier 


eriticism only considerations of 


space; yet here again my interpretation is ex 
actly the opposite of that given by Professor 


Judd’s. 


is a 


He points out truly that our system 


while that of 
Prussia is a discontinous or dual system. He 


continous or unit system 
argues further that European countries are 
beginning to imitate our system rather than 
the reverse and that even now “a reluctant 
Prussian Ministry is being driven in the di- 
rection of the one and only type of democratic 
school in existence, namely, the Finheitsschule 
system).” He 


further in the same sentence: “ The American 


(unit or continuous states 
school is the outstanding and most discussed 
example of a unit school in the world.” My 
query is, how can the Einheitsschule, typified 
in America, be imported into Prussia as the 
thing so diametrically opposed to what they 
have when according to the main thesis, the 
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American school is but the Prussian Volks- his original articl Rverson’s report was 
schule of so reprehensible character, as stated written in 1846. It is made up largely—to 
in the previous column of that article? In the extent of 80 per cent f quotations from 
this connection an editorial in the London Mann, Cousin and similar writers. Abou 
Times Educational Supplement for July 18, two thirds of this report (pp. 55-148) is d 
1918, is pertinent. Speaking of the Fisher voted to the consideration of the subjects of 
educational bill, now in the last stages of the curriculum and of proper methods « 
Parliamentary discussion the editor states: teaching them. his list neludes, in the 
An amendment, therefore, was passed making it order of their consideration, physical trait 
possible for young persons to complete their edu 


1] ] Gren » » r , — 
ation up to the end of the school term in which and spelling, literature, rhetoric, wt g, draw 


sixteen is reached (or later with the consent of the ing, arithmetic, bookkeeping farmers’ 
board) in the elementary school. This amend counts, grammar, geography, r draw 
ment, introduced to balance special exemptions mus histor tu ty 
granted by the bill to secondary school scholars, rhe , ry tur ' ‘ tal 
goes far to sweep away the distinction between , 
: . philoso] Cry g rnment, ] t or 

elementary and secondary schools, and makes a e 

. . omy And vet Pr SOT | dd argu t thre 


oint for which we hav: long contended, that there 
should be one national system with preparatory 


owards restrict ‘ vive ' 71 , oft 
ind intermediate grades. towards a rest d curriculum 


the broad one in vogue (the thres It’s nd 

! ther orde he ndene owa 2 hea 
In other words the tendency towards the cites Ryerson as an evidence of this. A 
ievelopment of the unit system of eight years ' 
: . cent biographer and successor of Rye 


entar , wo oO our re O2e 
nentary and two or four years superposed = ppt writ ere 
ndary education is just now reaching 
: Indeed, as one reads the Report he is i: ed t 
pletion in England, whereas it reached the : 
| he U : : repeat the old adage ‘*There is nothing new 
same stage in tl lited States - elghtl ; . 
' | - 1 Lin " ” ite in the eighth under the sun ’ Almost every s ibject introduced 
ne ninth ect s of ne s ‘eC beg - ; 
1 ninth decades of the last century, begin inte Ontario echecis during the last quarte 
ng its development during the fourth and the nineteenth century. seems to have 
fifth decades from the alleged Prussian in- foothold, and are by many denominated i 


J fluence. Will Dr. Judd hold that this Eng- were included by Ryerson in his memorable report 


sh ck velopment isa pernicious Prussian im- of 1846, and the irguments he ises t ta 
portation in this present erisis? As a matter their ado n WwW i not seen t of pla 
r . . °9 ° a } lvances ed ‘ f the resent d 
fact both English and American systems ' Oy an ; ; eauce : 
i } . 4 Hi pleads for , e lraw } ‘ - 
re but the result of natural evolution out of 
f ; luctive geog? ny luct ra r teaching 
t riven conditions. : 
e ; ; a conerete number work, ral instruction, menta 
A second new line of argument which is in- é 
arithmetic, nature study, experiment science, 
¢ . . . . . . . 
troduced into the discussion is that of Egerton ES ai ala te a ae oe 
OORKCCT - iperic ‘Ss i x 
n > 1 » . 
Ryerson and the development of Canadian giene and even political econom' Hi istrates 
it ‘ . , , , ; ail 
F SCTOOILS, especially those ot Ontario. It 1s some German meth - I teaching read gy fT if 
; charged that I did not add to my citations many Ontario teachers fondly think were rip 
from Mann and Stowe that of Ryerson “that ®4ted in their own count 
the course of study of Ontario, made in the In order to dispel som f the “fog” of 


closest consultation with Mann, was borrowed which the history of education cor ts, 
q directly from Prussia.” I shall be very happy cording to Professor Judd, it may be well t 
to do so, for it is in direct confirmation of my cite further the reasons for the introductior 
od contention that the Prussian or German in of these studies given by Dr. Ryerson in 1846 
fluence during that period was towards the and drawn by him fro s study of Europea 
expansion of the curriculum, not towards its schools: (1) because all “are connected wit] 


restriction, as Professor Judd contended in the pursuits and ve] being f the con 








PAS 


) 


munity ; ” (2) 


adequately trained teachers all these subjects 


because by proper methods and 


ean be taught in the time now wasted; (3) be- 


cause “all the subjects above enumerated, 


have been and are taught in the elementary 


f other countries—in the mountains 


and valleys of Switzerland—in the interior, 


ind not 


Grermany 


the fertile and wealthy countries of 


In many parts of Franece—and in 


many of the schools of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, and in a consid rable numbe r of schools 
in the Eastern and Middle States of America.” 
Nothing is 


influence in the 


Prussian 
hard and 


other 


said in the reply of 
introduction of a 
fast system of eight grades, or any 
number of grades in the Ontario schools, for 
reason that the 
omitted all 


United 


the same proponent in this 


reference to such evi- 


States,—for 


argument 


dence in the the simple 


fact that it does not exist, despite the elab- 


orate argument built up. Ryerson has noth- 


ing to say about such a system of schools, 


for it did not exist at this time in Prussia or 
United States. He 


the benefits of classification, much as 


in the does consider 
brietly 
did Mann and others and in much the same 
terms and space as indicated in my first reply. 


Aside fr 


of evidence, Professor Judd’s answer is a re- 


mm the suggestions of this new bit 


turn to the subjects discussed in the original 
article, but with a complete ignoring of the 
He states that my 
reply confirms his arguments that Mann and 
about the 

Nobody 


‘ 


arguments of that article. 


visited Prussia and wrote 
Volksschule. 
would care to deny it or even that they “ were 
He also 
contirms his conception of the history of edu- 
cation by stating that I “ omitted other facts,” 
that 


founded on Cousin’s report, and that Eng- 


Stowe 


To be sure they did. 


absorbed in the Prussian example.” 


among others Michigan’s system was 


land and France were at this time borrowing 
still other 
facts in the history of education omitted from 


from Prussia. There are indeed 
my article. 

Sut the significant omission from this reply 
is that nowhere does Professor Judd take up 


the question of evidence bearing on the two 


central arguments he first advanced; namely, 
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1 


that the 
»} ] ith 3 tric le ieul ras fixed 
school with its restricted curriculum wa 1Xe¢ 


eight-grade common 


mechanical 
upon America by the Prussian example, nor 
does he touch upon the evidence which I ad- 
duced, or at least indicated, to show that they 
could not have borrowed the eight-grade sVvs- 
which after all is Professor Judd’s chief 


this dis- 


tem, 


aversion and the original cause of 


cussion—because Prussia did not have it and 
America did not develop it until after all of 
these men had passed with their generation. 
It is difficult to carry on the argument with 
reference to the truth of the main contentions 
beeause there is frequent 


under discussion 


facts or quotation of 
which have no logical 
stated or 


discussion of the 


citation of 


passages 
. oor 

connection with the 
inferences drawn. Of 


Einl 


case in 


conclusions 
these the 


; 7 
eitsschule, 


previously mentioned, is a point. 


Again on page 753 of the reply is a long quo- 


tation from Cousin’s report to rebut my 
argument that there was no rigid system of 
classification into grades in the Prussian 


schools of this period. The quotation from 
Cousin bears out my contention completely. 
It is difficult to see why the passage should be 
cited as bearing on the argument except that 
citation 


the mere irrespective of its import 


would carry conviction to some. The same can 
be said of the quotation from my cyclopedia 
though this is but 
With 


a slight change in the generality of the state- 


article on the academy, 


a subsidiary point in the general article. 


ment the earlier cyclopedia article makes the 
same point as is made in the first reply. 

Of no more substantial character is the ar- 
cument that I have left unchallenged a sim- 
ilar line of reasoning in a bulletin of the U.S. 
Bureau of Education published in 1916. As a 
matter of fact Mr. Bunker does not draw the 
conelusions that Dr. Judd draws and which 
are now under discussion: namely, that the 


Prussian influence was towards a restricted 
curriculum and a mechanical and unneces- 
sarily prolonged eight-graded system and 


hence was evil. Even had he done so, this 
would have no bearing on the merits of the 
case, but would be simply a citation of one 


more educator in error. 
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Nor is the writer ignorant of Professor schools, and its prolongatiot n 
Alexander’s excellent book the “ Prussiar year d eight-grade s 
Elementary Schools,” for it is published in a same Pruss luc My ar \ 
series edited by him: nor of Professor Judd’s and is that both of thes 1 
rticle of January, 1914, with a long quotation erroneous and that there no evid 
from which he closes his article. But both port then [ ar lit ne t ! 
1otat nd the ¢« I rticle will bear ral 
ding, for they rev t fact that this (met | 
r ious influet Pr lucatiox 
American ed t through the nar 
graded syst 1 restricted curriculur 
recent discovel r it is not mentioned I 1 art 
the arth I t s evident that the ‘ t I | 
vy under discuss s a patriotic dis ry ( 
le probably at J I 1916, when the 1 sd t | 
I SIN ed t was pub shed i 1 | 
1 adopted as | Y seud itriotisn cours t t i 
! mv first article attacked. 1 th Dr. Judd d 
! rds it is r emerge! neasure i tury Ger Amer 
l As su : Liue « | est set l t \ d i | 
take connectior th its compa that stant 
rzument advance Dean West that t t r the ti 
sition t lass studies in this « trv, ers : nd 
he gr g erest v t d s 1 ft ’ 
dus education are both d to Prussia | 3, t ! 
luence dati rol t Kaiser’ Tamous ! ts rt T a t 
ror f 1892 ng the reform Prus rpor inishment ( { 
S . dary edu ( rl \ I 
the title of P ssor Judd’s orig t t that t 
rt d the « of the reply to my the Get S : lt 
riticis dicate that the chief reliance is_! I 
placed this prejudice in lieu of facts t ir 
In the original article the argument for . 
shortened elementary school and a lengthened Presented in most 
nd diversified secondary school was merels ' 
ri 


dent occupying but one or two cone luding 
mer ied ont It is best stated ( 


roversy belie n this modificat 
by Rversor | } 
. ‘ i 
en though it is pro-Germanism when agreed 
th totat | 
to by the present writer, but purest patriotism : . 
en acc pted by the othe Te. . 
The title and pag 110 of the original 
( 
rticle clearly indicated that the author be- 
: ows ( 
lieved that our publie school system as now : x] 
. - 5 sia g N 
organ zed was a menace and that this was true 
ries tit } 
>» e . . > . ‘ I 
because of its Prussian origin; further that ; The tr ; 
pia ne Z Ss 


this evil origin was indicated by the fact that consist in borrowing +} , fr 


the very narrow curriculum of our elementary borrowing from all whatever f 
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fecting whatever it appropriates. I am as great an 


enemy as any man to artificial imitations; but it 
is mere pusillanimity to rejeet a thing for no 
other reason than that it has been thought good 


by others, With the promptitude and justness of 


the French understanding, and the indestructible 
unity of our national character, we may assimilate 
all that is good in other countries without fear of 
ceasing to be ourselves. 

PauL Monroe 
QUOTATIONS 


ECONOMIZING IN TEXT-BOOKS 
Ir will 


cut down the production of 


harm at all to 
school books, as 


America 


do the country no 


the War Industries Board proposes. 
has been generous to the schools in this respect, 
if not in salaries, and in many cases the stock 
of books now on hand would serve very well 
till after the war, though so rigid a restriction 
as that is not contemplated. The great thing 
labor and 
this all 
connected with the schools will cheerfully co- 
But if after the 
war it should be found possible to get on with 


now 1s to save the diversion of 


materials to non-essentials, and in 


operate as a war measure. 


somewhat less extravagant expenditure for 


schoo] books, 


it might be a good thing for the 
schools. 

In the ample provision of text-books of all 
sorts for public school use, the United States 


led the world, and the SUCCESS of the schools 


has been due in great part to this cause. 
There have been sweeping changes in the 


books, and many improvements, and no doubt 
But the 


result has been to put rather an over-emphasis 


the process of evolution will go on. 


on the text-book. Mere novelty is sometimes 
taken for improvement, and there has been a 
feeling that to keep the same set of books in 
lack of a 


That publishers have found 


use year after year showed pro- 


gressive spirit. 
profit in encouraging and exploiting this tend- 
ency goes without saying, and when done in 
legitimate ways this is legitimate business. 
Every successful business man seeks to pro- 
duce wares better or more up-to-date, and to 
But, quite aside from 


get them introduced. 


the commercial interest, which is always on 


the side of changing the styles as often as may 
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be, there has been a certain restlessness on the 
side of the Few text-books 
are perfect, and when one shows a defect there 


school authorities. 


is always a chance that a new one will prove 


wore satisfactory. 

New books also make a break in the weary 
routine of teaching; even if they are not 
better, it is something to have them different. 
It is not surprising that some teachers grow 
about text-books, and oc- 


rather crotchety 


casionally can be satisfied only with those of 


their own production. Fads come and go, and 
while they last only books which punctiliously 
these rea- 


conform appear tolerable. For all 


it has happened that in many schools the 


sons, 
changes in books have been rather needlessly 
frequent and costly. 

It might 
profitable topie to discuss what subjects, from 


could be 


taught as well or about as well with the books 


give a meeting of educators a 


primary school to the university, 


of ten years or fifty vears ago. Some subjects 
could not be 


did not exist, but in the main 


taught at all, beeause the books 
a good teacher, 
if challenged, could no doubt give remarkably 


books 


The moral, of course, is not to use 


instruction with now considered 


obsolete. 
obsolete books, but to put a 


ror d 


little less stress 
on the text-book. and ag vod deal more stress 
Just now the 


deal 


schools than any war- 


on the quality of the teaching. 
of skilled 


more menacing to the 


shortage teachers is a good 


curtailment of text-book production. 


American schools should per- 


time 
And in general 
haps put a little less money into text-books 
and a good deal more money in paying highly 


qualified teachers.—Springfield Republican. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANK OF THE RESO- 
LUTIONS ON RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY 

Tuat the conference holds that the most im- 
portant of all the measures of social recon- 
struction must be a genuine nationalization 
of education, which shall get rid of all class 
distinctions and privileges, and bring effec- 
tively within the reach, not only of every boy 
and girl, but also of every adult citizen, all 
the training, physical, mental and moral, liter- 
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ferences with several workers, that the ex- 
planation lies in a rather intuitive feeling 
that the available reasoning tests are inade- 
quate which is probably prompted by the fact 
that we have no satisfactory analysis of the 
mental processes involved in arithmetical rea- 
soning, and of the subject matter of problems. 
In measuring a physical object, we determine 
the magnitude of its essential dimensions. 
For example in measuring a room to deter- 
mine the air space, we find the length, width, 
and height. If our purpose is to determine 
the index of its lighting, we make 
The field 
shape is that of an irregular quadrilateral may 
be caleulated from sets of 


ments but distances measured at random have 


other 


measurements. area of a whose 


several measure- 
no value even though highly accurate instru- 
and the 
Unless the distances 


ments are used probable error is 
known to be very small. 
measured are ones which determine the area 
the time and effort expended must be consid- 
ered wasted. In no case do we proceed to 
measure at random but guided by a specific 
purpose and a knowledge of the character of 
the object we 


determine the magnitude of 


those dimensions which are essential to that 
purpose. 

Similarly, in measuring mental abilities if 
we are not guided by a defined purpose and a 
knowledge of the characteristics of the abili- 
ties our results are likely to have little value 
although our method and statistical procedure 
may be above reproach. Hence, in construc- 
ting a reasoning test, it is pertinent to in- 
quire what i¢ the nature of the mental proc- 
esses that occur in solving arithmetical prob- 
lems and what are their essential character- 


istics or “dimensions.” Without the answers 
to these questions our efforts can not be in- 
telligently directed. We may construct a very 
accurate measuring instrument by carefully 
evaluating the several problems which make 
up the test and then find that it fails to meas- 
ure the significant characteristics of the ability 
to solve arithmetical problems. 


In the field of spelling satisfactory measure- 


ment was not possible until we knew what 
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The ability to spell 
one word does not necessarily imply the ability 


words to put into a test. 


to spell any other word, that is, ability to spell 
Therefore, it is obvious that any 
list of words does not make a satisfactory test 


is specific, 


even if our statistical procedure is not open to 
The spelling ability which is con- 
ability 
to spell the words that are commonly used in 


criticism. 
sidered worthy of measurement is the 
written language. It was necessary, therefore, 
as a prerequisite to satisfactory spelling tests 
to determine as Ayres has done what the most 
commonly used or foundation words of th 
English language are. 

In the case of the operations in arithmetic, 
satisfactory tests were not possible until we 
knew something of the nature of the ability 
to be measured. Knowing that there was not 
one general arithmetical ability but a large 
number of specific abilities, and that the “ di- 
mensions ” of these abilities are rate and ac- 
curacy, it was possible to construct tests for 
this field of 


having a definite significance. 


arithmetic which yield measures 


Likewise in the field of arithmetical reason- 
ing, tests which are satisfactory must be con- 
structed in accordance with the nature of the 
ability to solve written problems. The pr 
cess of solving printed problems may be ar 
aly zed as follows: 

1. It is necessary that the pupil read the 
statement of the problem with understand- 
ing. This is a complex process and involves 


several abilities; eye-movement, perception, 
association of meaning with symbols and com- 
bining the several elements of meaning into 
Out of this 
should come a definition of the problem which 
is the first reflective thinking. It 
should be noted that two kinds of words occur 


in the statement of problems; first, words 


an understanding of the problem. 


step in 


which describe the setting of the problem or 
the particular environment in which it occurs, 
and second, words which define quantities or 
quantitative relationships. This second class 
The mean- 
Take 


for example this problem; “ What is the value 


of words we may call technical. 


ing associated with them must be exact. 


of sugar obtained at a Vermont sugar camp 
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] f it is worth ten cents per pound and 6 pounds tft pupil does not reflect If the proble . 


; 2 oh 
btained on an average from each of 1,275 very ft illiar he iv au tically ientify 





ple trees?” Words in this problem such as s requiring a particular operat r oper 
. Vermont,” “ sugar,” “maple,” and “camp” tions. This v happen after only a part 
‘ scribe the setting. They have nothing to reading of the m el Under a r 
t e solution of the problem Che t es this eis pl \ 
words are such as “value,” “ per ture of a‘ rt cireuit ” of the reth 
1.’ “are obtained,” and “each.” They king rocess thar n e) t 
t relationships Ww I xist between \V I { 
es and are cues for formulating the rand t 
sis or plat solution whi s If t 3 i 
- ' n the process 3 ai P ‘ 
Principles applicable to the problem must vising a tisfactory reas test. It 
re ed. For example, in the problem, “ A noted that the dat lins 
nvests $595 in some property He sells me Trom two s rees, Tr ad pr 1 
rty r S1.050 What is = rate of the 7 t | | 
5%) 50 ts weneemeew to ome the p1 ip ' coal ‘ ; 
f t rate f profit is culated upon the rl 7 t d 
- ested d not upon the selling ply the ty to ass te t rl gr 
: The principles and the meanings of the with another ter l 
| words are the data which are used problem; “At 455 ¢ 
7 reflective thinking farmer pay for cows?” does not 
. [he elements of meaning and the recalled tain the poss ty 4 
es are used rmul hg a pian o I d the duty POU rt +) 
, lur r / thesis coneerning the opera- per t. ad t ‘ 
to be performed uy the quantities of tion is r red. J t ter! 
| n In do gy this each element of t statements I . ent r t 
g must be given its proper weight. A a pupil might know t m¢ of e set 
ely neonspicuous term may require an without |} wing T cE 4 ther 
ration. For example, in the problem, “A The meaning of the technical terms in 
ngular court 72 feet by 120 feet is to be lem furnishes the important data or cues for 
q d at the cost of $2.00 per square yard. the judgment concerning the operat 
What will be the expense?” the use of “square performed. In many cases it appears t t 
: instead of “square foot” in the state- determining data come fron t r 
* t of the problem makes necessary an ad- Thus, in measuring a pupil’ ty t ( 
v4 operation rinted pr ms we are 1 ? 
s 1. The hypothesis thus formed should be edge of tech | tern t 
- i. Generally this does not occur as an to use this k ledge for f 
It t step It e sts of seeing that the pr wedure 
“a thesis 1s in agreement with the several lo disregard the t i 
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he operations outlined in the hypothesis of procedure or hypothesis » dominating 
re performed. Strictly speaking this is nota factor in solving printed prol nd that, 


n the reasoning process. [his is com- 


ted when a correct plan of action is formu- solve pr ems is gener It seems evident 


nes that the problem is ye correct it is » true that there is a 


linking. In many cases ., fe factor and 1 rd tes t pr 
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ess to the exclusion of the other, although it 
appears probable that for the pupil in the 
elementary school acquaintance with the tech- 
nical terms is the more potent. It is just this 
fact which teachers are proclaiming when they 
insist the reason pupils can not solve problems 
is that they are unable to read them. 
Logically three types of tests would be re- 
quired to measure ability to solve problems; 
a test of ability to recall appropriate 
second, a vocabulary test of tech- 
third a test of ability to 
formulate correct hypotheses or plans when 
In the case of printed 


first, 
principles ; 
nical terms and 
the data are known. 
problems, a fourth test would probably be re- 
isolation of elements 

At least we have no 
Since this is the case 


quired. However, such 
does not appear possible. 
procedure for doing it. 
we should give appropriate recognition to these 
elements in constructing a composite reason- 
ing test. 

In order to give appropriate recognition to 
the technical terminology of problems it is 
first necessary to determine what are the im- 
portant technical terms of arithmetic. For 
doing this there is no established procedure. 
In the case of spelling after the words for a 
test were defined as those most commonly used 
the procedure was obvious. In arithmetic the 
situation is different. Arithmetical problems 
of every day life are seldom reduced to written 
form and hence it is not possible to secure a 
record of the problems solved in the way that 
a record of the words used in written language 
was secured for spelling. It is also obvious 
that certain other methods which have been 
used for determining minimum essentials are 
not applicable. The .method used in this 
study is based upon the assumption that in a 
text book we will find the judgment of an ex- 
pert in the field of arithmetic concerning the 
which should be used in 

It is possible that this as- 


technical terms 
stating problems. 
sumption is not entirely valid but it is be- 
lieved that it furnishes a basis for determining 
a tentative list of fundamental type-problems 
and since no such list is now available, pro- 
gress will have been made toward the construc- 


tion of a satisfactory reasoning test. 
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The problems contained in eight widely used 
texts were copied upon three-by-five cards and 
classified according to the operation or opera- 
tions required for solving them. In this man- 
ner all problems which require only addition 
have been brought together. Similarly, the 
problems requiring each of the other three 


The 


same plan has been followed for “ two-step” 


operations have been assembled together. 


The number of problems in each 
addition 622; 


1.938: 


problems. 
of the classes is as follows: sub- 
traction 456; 
1,610; two additions 7; addition and subtra 
tion 346; addition and multiplication 559; ad- 
dition and division 299; subtraction and mul 


multiplication division 


tiplication 559; subtraction and division 413; 
two multiplications 581; multiplication and 
division 1,234; two divisions 70; total 8,853. 
It was to be expected that a number of 
problems would be found to be identical except 
for the quantities used but the 


prising fact was the great variety of languag: 


most sur 


used in these problems which it must be r 
membered are the simpler ones of arithmetic, 
and furthermore they include only about half 
of the total number in the texts examined 
Only a few of the most conventional problems 
were expressed in identical form by a majority 
of these authors. It was deemed necessary, 
therefore, to effect some kind of grouping. 
Certain terms like “40 cents a dozen,” “ 40 
cents per dozen,” “at the rate of 40 cents per 
dozen,” “at 40 cents for each dozen” are very 
simple, contain common elements of form and 
represent the same meaning. It seems prob- 
able that for the pupil beyond certain grades 
they are synonymous and the differences of 
Certainly the adult 
This being the case, 


form are not noticed. 
treats them in this way. 
the grouping together of such similar terms 
is not incompatible with our thesis. It is 
realized that in effecting such groupings it is 
practically impossible to be guided by ob 
jective criteria and that it is difficult to deter- 
what constitutes different 
It is reasonably certain that the tech- 


mine reasoning 


cues. 
nical terms of these two problems are differ- 
ent. 

A. Five tubs of butter weigh as follows: 
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97 Tbs.. 30 Ibs.. 24 Ibs.. 32 Ibs.. and 34 Ibs 
Hlow many pounds are there in the five tubs? 
B. A field is 20 rods long and 12 rods wid 


What is the perimeter of the field? 


vy different situat s but the tec] i 
terms are essentially different. In problem 
\ the tuat nis ak a ribed exp] tlw There 
tubs of butter r ( ntains i r 
! r f pounds: t ques 
d in simple terms. In problem B, a rt 


l 
directly told that the field is rectangular but 
ust conclude that this is the fact from th 
form in which the dimensions are given. 
Furthermore, the word “perimeter,” an im 
rtant cue, does not appear at all in the first 
problem. Neither does any word with which 
same meaning is associated. 
On the other hand, we find problems which 
ffer only slightly in respect to the technieal 
terms. For example, compare this problem 
th problem A above 
C. How much coal in 6 carloads weighing 
s follows: 28.74 tons, 29.38 tons, 31.16 tons, 
9.75 tons and 28.13 tons? 
In one, the question is “ how much,” in the 
ther, “how many pounds?” The terminol 
gy of both questions is familiar to children 
nd represents the same meaning. It is prob- 
ible that the forms of statement are essentially 
synonymous and hence may be considered as 
not involving different reasoning cues. It 
also appears that essentially the same tech- 
nical terms may be used in the description of 
different problem situations. Take for ex 
ample these problems. 
D. A woman used 4} quarts of berries, 3} 
quarts of currants and 24 quarts of cherries. 
/ 


How many quarts of fruit did she use? 


E. A dry-goods merchant sold a customer 
163 yards of silk, 242 vards of flannel and 224 
vards of muslin. How many yards of goods 
did he sell ? 

F. A man works 7 hours one day, 6 hours 
the next day, 7 hours the next, and 8 hours 


the next. How manv hours does he work in 


ent situations, the first is in the home, the 
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and raw materials, and of artisan skill, and of 
money, were swept into the ranks to do their 
part. One of the most splendid spectacles of 
our generation has been the quick, hearty 
response of the leaders of affairs—of finance 
and industry—and the owners and managers 
of the nation’s resources, to the rallying call 
for service in the nation’s emergency. 

The war brought the teaching profession 
face to face with an emergency almost equally 
startling in the field of education. <As by a 
lightning flash, the war revealed certain re- 
spects in which our educational plans and 
practises had failed to prepare for the demands 
of this hour; and in this same white light, 
looking towards the future—those days that 
shall come after the war—we are not now 
fitting American young people to meet the 
demands those days will make. 

Both counsel and action by school people 
were needed, and promptly. The new army is 
built on the plans of trained soldiers; our navy 
grows on the plans of trained naval officers; 
financiers make the plans to finance the war. 
School people must be looked to for plans to 
meet the emergency in education, both now 
and for the years after the war. 

Only one organization, the National Eduea- 
tion Association, enlists the service of and 
speaks for the entire teaching profession; kin- 
dergarten, elementary school, high school, col- 
lege, university, professional and_ technical 
school, state and municipal school systems, 
private and endowed schools—all have a part 
in its membership and its councils, and all 
find here the forum for the discussion of their 
problems; and the National Education Asso- 
ciation also considers the public’s interest, as 
well as the interest of its members. It was, 
therefore, for the National Education <Asso- 
ciation to consider at once the emergency that 
had sprung upon the nation, to begin the 
statement of the present problem, and to move 
for its solution. 

The president of the association appointed 
a commission, the members of which have 
been and are still at work on the situation. 

But the task which confronts the associa- 


tion and the country can not be accomplished 
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by a few. The counsel and the interest and 
the support of all the teaching profession are 
required for two reasons. First, for their 
financial support; the necessity for consulta- 
tion, for the eollection of information and 
opinion, and for editing and publication and 
distribution, are tremendously increased. The 
association has some income from investments, 
but the sum is wholly inadequate for these 
new demands. It has no other resource but 
the fees from memberships. Secondly, the co- 
Ope ration of the entire profession in every 
branch is necessary if the service which both 
the country and the members of the profession 
need, is to be rendered. The teachers of every 
rank and department must become familiar 
with the situation as it is ascertained; they 
must understand the plans proposed and the 
importance of them; they must be the in- 
terpreters and advocates of these plans to the 
general public who are not directly connected 
with school work—who are interested, vitally 
interested, in the results to be obtained, but 
who are not informed and who will be pre- 
pared to cooperate fully and cheerfully only if 
they are posted and interested by the teachers, 
who can in this way get the information and 
pass on it. 

There are 750,000 teachers in America. In 
the past, only about one per cent. have been 
regular, permanent members of the associa- 
tion. France, with one third the population 
of the United States, enrolls more than 100,- 
000 teachers in her national association. To 
be equally professional, the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States must 
have 300,000 members. 

The association calls for the enlistment of 
all teachers in the ranks of the association. 
The mark has been set at 50,000 by July, 1918; 
the 100,000 mark should be reached by Jan- 
uary, 1919. If the teachers rally in this as 


they have in various other “ drives ” in which 


they have helped to promote activities impor- 


“ 


tant as war emergencies, they will go “ over 
the top” in this movement which has to do 
with their own professional honor and service 
and which will be taken as a measure of their 


professional spirit and devotion. 
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